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The Early English Carol 


By CATHARINE K. MILLER 
a... Ritson ms (British Museum Add. Ms 5665) preserves for 


us a choir repertory whose oldest layer is given over to 44 carols— 
Latin, English, and macaronic. Provisionally they may be dated from 
about the end of the second third of the fifteenth century. Together 
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with other fifteenth century carol manuscripts they offer considerable 
support to Margit Sahlin’s thesis (Etude sur la carole médiévale. 
Uppsala dissertation, 1940) that the carol became an ornament of the 
processional rites of the Catholic Church. As it is applied to England, 
her argument runs briefly as follows: The religious and didactic carol 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is a musical-literary species 
directly indebted to the liturgy in matters of both form and content. 
It had been adopted by the Church from popular usage in the fourteenth 
century, retaining the technique of the earlier dance-song which par- 
alleled, in certain ways, that of responsorial chant. It also retained the 
association with bodily movement. Through the adoption of religious 
and moralistic texts, fostered in all probability by the Franciscans, a 
suitable form for Church use was arrived at. These carols became, in 
fact, popular litanies for use in the ecclesiastical procession. They were 
popular ‘by destination;’ that is, they should be regarded as an accurate 
reflection of the aspirations of the congregation for whose benefit they 
were created. 

Miss Sahlin’s conclusions were based in great part upon etymological 

studies. The following four arguments, based on musical materials, 
underline her conclusions: 
1. That carols frequently appear in music manuscripts which also 
contain a high percentage of other processional repertory, e.g. Oxford 
Bodleian Library, Arch. Seldon B. 26; B. M. Egerton 3307; and 
B. M. Add. ms 5665. 


2. That many carols are intended, and sometimes even marked with 
rubrics, for use on certain feasts of the Church year. The Ritson ms 
includes 19 for Christmas, 1 for St. Stephen’s, 3 for St. John’s, 3 for 
the Feast of the Innocents, 2 for the feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
1 for New Year’s, and 1 for Epiphany. 

3. That not only do the carols frequently contain textual quotations 
from the liturgy but, also, very occasionally, musical quotations in the 
form of traditional chants which function as cantus firmi. The Ritson Ms 
affords two examples of this usage: 1) the T'’e Deum in the upper voice 
of a burden marked Faburden (f{. 26v-27r, reprinted in the accom- 


The complete text of this carol will be found in Richard L. Greene, ed., The Early 
English Carols, Oxford, 1935, p. 62. The two remarks at the end of the third 
double-staff call for explanation. 

The direction ‘Faburden’ indicates that the music of the first three double-staves, 
the ‘burden’, may be sung by three voices as well as two. The third part, to be 
added extemporaneously, would fill out the section in ‘faburden’ (or ‘fauxbour- 
don’) style. 

The rubric ‘Te eternum’ calls for a continuation of the ‘Te Deum’ text, but this 
time set to the music of the traditional monodic (or ‘monophonic’) chant. 
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panying music example); 2) the Reguiem eternam in the tenor of the 
carol For all Christen saulys pray we (f. 51v-52r). 

4. That religious and didactic carols such as those in the Ritson Ms are 
conducti. They are regularly written down in “score” form. They 
regularly exhibit the stylistic traits of conducti, for example 1) note- 
against-note writing to a single text which commonly appears with the 
lowest voice only, 2) the tendency of all voices to end a phrase together, 
3) original tenors (the cantus firmi cited above are very much the 
exception), and 4) texts of a processional or festal nature, not to forget 
those which reflect the politics or customs of the day. Leonard Ellinwood 
in his article in the Musical Quarterly of April 1941 remarks that the 
history of the processional conductus has yet to be written. When it is, 
it seems very probable that the role of the English carol will claim an 
important chapter. 

The early English carol, then, occupies a very special place in the 
history of music. It embodies a highly integrated complex of ideas: the 
responsorial pattern of leader-and-group; the carol as dance or move- 
ment; the conductus as processional music, the litany as a processional 
form, and so on. It is a true expression of one aspect of late medieval 
English life—that concerned with the apparatus built up by the Church 
for the instruction and salvation of its flock. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Notes on Publications 


Hiram Haydn. The Counter-Renaissance. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1950. xvii and 705 p. 

Hiram Haydn’s The Counter-Renaissance is a provocative book, full 
of material that, if not hitherto unexplored, has at least seldom been 
regarded from the point of view here presented. I found in it many 
illuminating insights, and could probably have found more had I been 
able to refrain from a constant running argument with the author. As 
a study of the intellectual cross-currents of the Renaissance—that con- 
fused period which Haydn defines, with reason, as the age of transition 
from the medieval to the modern world—the book has much to con- 
tribute. But the contribution might have been clearer and less repetitive 
without the thesis that dominates the whole work. It is, in fact, Haydn’s 
insistence on forcing each of the intellectual phenomena he considers 
into a tripartite dialectical scheme that at times distracted my attention 
from the material and left me talking to myself. 

A brief review cannot possibly do justice to the intricacies of his thesis. 
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Baldly stated it is that there were within the Renaissance three distinct 
intellectual movements: a classical Renaissance of the Christian human- 
ists; a Counter-Renaissance, which was ‘a protest against the basic 
principles of the classical Renaissance as well as against those of medieval 
Scholasticism’; and, finally, a Scientific Reformation, led by Galileo and 
Kepler. It is the second of these with which Haydn is most concerned. 
It represents the uncertain and contradictory elements of an age in 
transition from one coordinated and confident world view to another. 
He thinks the Counter-Renaissance was in its various ways a revolt 
against the conception of an ordered universe, which had been inherited 
by the Christian humanists from Thomas Aquinas; its protagonists were 
profoundly disillusioned with the possibility of reconciling faith with 
reason; it was, in short, a reaction against the intellectualism of the 
Schoolmen and the humanists’ faith in right reason. 

Haydn’s use of types of Weltanschauung is in some ways reminiscent of 
Dilthey, whose Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert he might, incidentally, have read with profit, as, indeed, 
he might the works of a number of German and Italian scholars not 
available in translation. He presents as representative types within the 
Counter-Renaissance such oddly assorted characters as Luther and 
Calvin, Machiavelli and Guicciardini, Agrippa and Paracelsus, Mon- 
taigue and Rabelais, Pico and Bruno, as-well as Bacon and a number of 
other ‘enigmatic Elizabethans’. ‘What unites these otherwise dissimilar 
thinkers,’ Haydn argues, ‘is that they share completely an anti-intellec- 
tualistic, anti-moralistic, anti-synthetic, anti- authoritarian bias.’ To 
support this thesis requires a good deal of definition of terms, not always 
in the sense in which they are commonly used. And to establish constant 
parallels between the thought of such diverse thinkers results, it seems 
to me, in a good deal of distortion of what was the major trend as well 
as the major effect of their ideas. This, I think, is especially true of his 
characterization of Protestant thought, much of it supported by quota- 
tions from Gilson, Maritain, and Christopher Dawson. Haydn’s thesis 
also requires a too strict equation of the medieval world view with 
Thomist philosophy, as well as an underestimation of the distance that 
separated the Christian humanists from the Scholastics. Finally, Haydn’s 
whole treatment seems curiously abstract, the intellectual movements 
he traces inadequately motivated and unrelated to historical reality. His 
Counter-Renaissance thinkers exist, act and react in a kind of Hegelian 
vacuum. And as his concepts are grouped and regrouped in one com- 
bination after another, I have frequently a sensation, akin to that of the 
amateur observer of interstellar space, of being lost out there in the isms. 


New York UNIVERSITY Wallace K. Ferguson 
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Atti del Congresso della Sodalitas Erasmiana. Naples: Pironti, 1950. 

This volume contains the reports of the Proceedings and the papers 
of the Constitutional Assembly of the Sodalitas Erasmiana, held in 
Rome, under the sponsorship of the Italian Government, on September 
20-23, 1949, and attended by a galaxy of continental and transatlantic 
scholars. The central topic was ‘The Universal Value of Humanism’. 
The spiritus intus alens of the Organizing Committee was Prof. Tof- 
fanin; the sfiritus movens, Prof. Giulio Vallese (the editor of Erasmus’ 
A potheosis Capnionis). Among the contributors to this symposium we 
notice Renaudet (The Humanistic and Christian message of Erasmus), 
Toffanin (On Renaissance Man), Borgese (Res publica Universalis), 
P. Henry (St. Paul’s Humanism), Rothacker, Schalk, Thomas Munro 
(Humanism and Aesthetics), von Ivanka (Humanism and latinity), 
Funajoli, Alfonsi (Boethius), Buck, G. Righi (Pascoli). The results 
of the discussions are synthesized by Prof. Mariano Gentile on pp. 
202-8. ‘Our meetings have shown that Humanism, today, is not only 
rich with the traditional content, but possesses an unsuspected capacity 
of linking up with the most vital issues of contemporary conscience and 
participating in the problematic ferment which agitates it. More than 
an easy and obvious starting-point, Humanism proves to be a difficult 
and contested goal-post’. 


Francois Hermans. Histoire doctrinale de ? Humanisme chrétien. Tour- 
nai: Casterman, 1948. 4 vols. 

Hermans traces substantially the history of the same intellectual cur- 
rent treated by Toffanin. He does not possess the latter’s magical gifts 
of style; he is concerned more with the continuity than the dialectical 
relationships of that current, so that his book is less exciting than Tof- 
fanin’s works. The history of Humanism is conceived in a pragmatic, 
social-action function, prelusive of and propaedeutic to the author’s 
Mystique de la Communauté. Hermans places more stress than the 
run-of-the-mill Renaissance experts on the figure of Lefévre d’Etaples 
(1455-1536), and on his crucial role in the development of Renaissance 
aristotelianism. There are good chapters on St. Francois de Sales and 
Fénelon, and a first rate analysis of the educational thought of Cardinal 
Newman, who is seen as the representative par excellence of Christian 
Humanism in the rgth century. 


Eugenio Garin. Der italienische Humanismus. Bern: Francke, 1947. 
Garin is one of the best connoisseurs of Italian Renaissance ideas 

(and of Italian philosophy in general: vide his other book on the history 

of Italian philosophy). Der italienische Humanismus deals with the 
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origins of Humanism, with ‘bourgeois’ life (the term bourgeois is taken 
in the Sombart sense), pointing out, as Hans Baron has done, the ‘civic’ 
spirit of proto-Humanism, and the contrast between the contemplative 
and the actively interventionist conception of life. Topics include Platon- 
ism and the dignitas hominis, Platonism and love, aristotelianism and the 
problem of the soul (Pomponazzi, the controversy about immortality, 
and Zabarella), investigations in natural science, Bruno and Campanella. 
Garin’s is a comprehensive picture of the growth of Italian thought 
between the close of the 14th and the ‘upbeat’ inception of the 17th 
century. Garin has intentionally relegated to the background several 
problems and motifs current since Voigt, or has refrained from even 
grazing them; emphasis is on certain constantly recurring questions. 
Der italienische Humanismus value is enhanced by the exploitation of 
some little-known writers and literary-philosophical texts which previous 
scholars have tended to ignore. Garin wishes his book to be viewed as a 
guide to Renaissance thought, and it will admirably serve this purpose. 
An English translation is recommended; the German version was made 
from the Italian ms; to our knowledge, no Italian translation has yet 
appeared. 
Elio Gianturco 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bernard Weinberg. Critical Prefaces of the French Renaissance. Evans- 
ton, Ill., 1950. (Northwestern University Studies, Humanities Series, 
No. XX). xiv and 290 p. $5.00. 

Mr. Weinberg has rendered a valuable service to students of the 
French sixteenth century, and his book should be regarded as indis- 
pensable for anyone concerned with Renaissance attitudes toward literary 
method and criticism. Twenty-four authors are represented among the 
prefaces and essays which are collected together in carefully and intel- 
ligently edited texts. While a few of these have been well treated else- 
where, the majority have not previously been published in scholarly 
form. 

The foreword provides a clear statement of objectives, together with 
equally clear indications of what the reader must not expect to find. 
Mr. Weinberg’s collection of prefaces, as well as his helpful introduc- 
tion, is selective rather than all-inclusive; likewise, he has not set out to 
write a history of critical theory in the Renaissance. The commentary 
accompanying each selection deals with questions of authorship, dates 
and circumstances of composition, pertinent bibliography, allusions and 
citations; it does not, however, treat sources for the ideas developed 
by the Renaissance authors, nor does it seek to interpret or enlarge upon 
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the prefaces themselves. In passing, it may be noted that Mr. Weinberg 
has recently published papers about influences on the views of Jacques 
Grévin and Jean de la Taille. 

Without laying claim to originality of research, the fifty-odd pages 
of introduction give an excellent restatement of the purposes and accom- 
plishments of the five principal artes dictaminis of the sixteenth century 
(Sebillet, Du Bellay, Peletier du Mans, Delaudun, Vauquelin de la 
Fresnaye). Mr. Weinberg has thus supplied, in very convenient form, 
the background necessary both for informed reading of the prefaces and 
for understanding the literary moods and preoccupations in the France 
of four hundred years ago. It should be added that his book may be 
utilized with notable profit in conjunction with the late W. F. Patter- 
son’s substantial Three Centuries of French poetic theory (1936). 

Critical Prefaces of the French Renaissance is a skilled contribution 
to editcrial scholarship, as well as an eloquent reminder of the great 
range of aesthetic and humanistic interests which so enriched a brilliant 
chapter in the intellectual history of France. 

Edward B. Ham 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini Written by Himself. London: Phaidon 
Press, 1949. Translated by John Addington Symonds. Introduced and 
illustrated by John Pope-Hennessy. $2.50. 

There have been many estimates of the Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini since its first publication in 1728—it has passed as a shocker, 
as a masterpiece of Italian literature, as an historical document, as a 
revelation of the intimate values of the Mannerist style—but however 
it has been considered, it has always been good reading. The Phaidon 
Press, under the guidance of Mr. John Pope-Hennessy, has done the 
public a good turn in re-issuing the Symonds translation in a handy, 
compact volume with just the right amount of auxiliary information to 
accompany it. 

The brief introduction gives a summary of the life and work of 
Cellini as we know them from all the available sources. The text of 
the Autobiography is interspersed with reproductions of works of art 
which have real relevance to it (unlike the recent Phaidon publication in 
the same series of the Lucrezia Borgia of Gregorovius, which has a 
number of anachronisms), and the choice of illustrations is refreshingly 
unhackneyed. The selection of existing works attributable to Cellini, 
illustrated in chronological order in the back of the book, has been 
judiciously made. All the illustrations are elucidated by brief comments 
based on documentary sources and reliable critical literature. The short 
bibliography is also skillfully chosen. 
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Mr. Pope-Hennessy has permitted himself no more than four para- 
graphs of critical observation in his introductory essay. Although tem- 
perate in his statement, he clearly takes Cellini’s part and recognizes in 
him an exceptional artist of a period only now being recognized as both 
intrinsically and historically important. (His excisions from and supple- 
ments to Symonds’ notes were largely made to counteract the transla- 
tor’s failure to appreciate the validity of Mannerist art.) And, in com- 
pany with Goethe and Stendahl, he regards the Autobiography as ‘the 
most revealing personal document of the sixteenth century’. Perhaps 
this is true, since Cellini recounts some episodes which he admits are 
discreditable to himself, and since a number of his accounts of events 
check against other preserved records. But does Cellini reveal more of 
himself than Aretino does in his letters, or even than Pontormo does in 
that laconic recital of his daily work and his daily bread? And does he 
really reveal his century to us truly and accurately? There are plenty 
of preserved letters to show us that, in his later years at least, Cellini’s 
contemporaries thought him eccentric and tiresome. Besides, even 
though many other actors figure in the melodrama of Cellini’s life 
and he comes into contact with princes, prelates, great ladies, human- 
ists, policemen, ostlers and brigands, he sees everything in so personal 
a way that he is blind to many of the facets of Cinquecento life.* 
Cellini admires Michelangelo, as any Florentine academician must, and 
he borrows poses from Michelangelo (for the salt-cellar!) but is there 
anything in Cellini’s written words or in his art which springs from the 
same kind of thinking as the Medici Chapel or the Rime? Ls Vasari 
not as typical as Cellini? And among the multitude of artists whose 
lives are chronicled by Vasari with more or less fidelity, how many are 
swashbucklers and capricious wanderers? Bronzino’s tranquillity was 
more disturbed by mosquitoes and church-bells than by murderous jeal- 
ousies and yet his style and his life are quite as characteristic of Florentine 
Mannerism as Cellini’s. 

This single superlative is Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s solitary lapse from 
caution and it in no way impairs the value of his edition. The book 
admirably accomplishes its purpose. The layman and the student alike 
will be able to read Cellini’s fascinating account of his life in an attractive 
volume which unobtrusively provides all the necessary background in- 
formation. 


Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy 


SMITH COLLEGE 


*An excellent recent survey is to be found in Pecchiai, Roma nel Cinquecento, 
Rome, 1949. (Instituto per Studi Romani) 
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Pierre Mesnard, ‘Jean Bodin a Toulouse;’ Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme 
et Renaissance, Vol. XII, 1950 (cf. RN III, 11). 

The author makes a study of Toulouse, town and university, as a 
preliminary to the careful analysis of the works which, in the decade 
1550-1560, were produced by Jean Bodin. 

About two thirds of his article traces the development of the Law 
School. The remainder attempts to explain Bodin’s place in this milieu. 
In the absence of documentary evidence, the author is forced to rely 
upon inference and context. 

The ‘Discourse on the education of youth in the State? Mesnard 
interprets as a bid for the headship of a lycée; the essay is largely human- 
istic, displaying Bodin’s wide reading in the classics and his philosophy 
of history. Contact with foreigners at the University had broadened his 
knowledge of German and Italian historians. In line with a contem- 
porary trend, he had studied also the close connections between history 
and law, obtaining thereby a concept of universal history and of universal 
law. The phrase in the title ‘in Republica’ brings Mesnard to the con- 
clusion that Bodin’s primary interest was the law, that he had replaced 
literary, with juridical, humanism. 

Beatrice Reynolds 


New Lonpon, Conn. 


( onferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

December 7, 1950. New York Renaissance Club 

April 14, 1951. Midwest Renaissance Conference 

April 21, 1951. Philadelphia Area Conference 

April 27-28, 1951. New England Renaissance Conference 


New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 


Columbia University, December 7, 1950. Wallace K. Ferguson (New 
York University), “Some Interpretations of the Renaissance.’ Inquiries 
about future meetings should be addressed to Albert H. Buford, 390 
First Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Mipwesr RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., April 14, 1951. Scholars in 
the fields of History, Literature, Music, Painting, Aesthetics, and the 
History of Philosophy who are interested in presenting papers or reports 
should communicate with Merritt Y. Hughes, University of Wisconsin, 
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Madison 6, Wis., not later than January 10, 1951. Full programs of 
the Conference may be had on application in February. 


PHILADELPHIA AREA CONFERENCE 


University of Pennsylvania, April 21, 1951. Cf. RN III, 50. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College. On 
November 11, 1950, a Concert of Renaissance Music was presented at 
Haverford College under the auspices of the Conference. The combined 
instrumental and vocal forces of Bryn Mawr and Haverford Colleges, 
conducted by Robert Goodale and William Reese, performed composi- 
tions by Banchieri, Bennet, Byrd, Clemens non papa, Handl, Senfi, 
Weelkes, and Willaert. 


New ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 


Brown University, April 27-28, 1951. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Leicester Bradner of the University. The tentative program provides for 
a Friday afternoon session on Philosophy with papers by P. O. Kristeller 
(Columbia) and E. F. Cranz (Connecticut College) ; a Friday evening 
recital of Renaissance music conducted by William Dinneen (Brown); 
and a Saturday morning session on America with papers by Lawrence 
Wroth (Brown), George Kubler (Yale), and Leicester Bradner 
(Brown). 


Library News 


Forty illustrated books and mss from 
the Spencer Collection will be featured 
in the Library’s exhibit ‘Illustrated 
Books at the Time of Columbus,’ to be 


NEw York PuBLic LIBRARY 


Spencer Collection 


Acquisitions since our last report (RN 


II, 29-30) include: 

La miraculosa legenda dele dilette spose 
e care hospite de Christo Martha e 
Magdalena. Venice, Matteo di Co- 
deco, 1491. 

Bettini da Siena: Monte Santo de Dio. 
Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani & Petri, 
1491. 

Vegetius: Vier Biicher von der Rytter- 
schafft. Erfurt, Hans Knapp, 1511. 
Les Fables du tresancien Esope. Paris, 

Denys Janot, 1544. 

Vegetius, De re militari. Paris, Chris- 
tian Wechel, 1553. 

Crispin de Passe, Hortus Floridus. Arn- 
heim, Johan Jansson, 1614. 


open until January 9, 1951. Included is 
the only known complete copy of the 
famous Columbus Letter, in the printing 
by Jakob Wolff, at Basle, in 1493. This 
was the first illustrated printing of the 
letter in which Columbus told his 
patron, Luis de Santangel, of his voyage 
and his discovery. The exhibition stresses 
books which Columbus is believed to 
have read and shows him as a self- 
taught man who read such works of’ 
science as he could obtain and from 
them derived the basis for his theory of 
a westward voyage to the Indies; also 
as a deeply religious man, well versed 
in the Bible. Among the books shown 
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are first editions of illustrated volumes 
of Seneca, Herodotus, Albertus Magnus, 
Pliny, St. Augustine of Hippo, Dante 
and other classical authors whose works 
influenced Columbus; an Italian Bible 
in manuscript, on vellum, written at the 
beginning of the 15th Century and 
illuminated with more than 200 minia- 
ture Biblical scenes; a first edition of 
the first Bible in Italian, which was 
translated by Niccolo Malermi and 
printed in Venice in 1493; a German 
MS version of Sir John Mandeville’s 
‘Travels,’ dated 1459, and a printed 
of Mandeville (Strasbourg, 
1483) showing a wood cut of the 
Fountain of Perpetual Youth, which 


edition 


later was sought by Spanish explorers in 
Florida. Also included are an Italian Ms 
version of Hyginus’ work on the con- 
stellations, written and illustrated in 
Florence at the end of the 15th Century 
and a copy of Valturius’ ‘De Re Mili- 
tari,’ printed on vellum by Joannes of 
Verona, in 1472. 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY 


The present instalment completes Hans 
Baron’s report (RN III, 49-50) of 
recent acquisitions: 

Jacques Le Févre d’Etaples. Commen- 
tari initiator in quatuor Evangelia. 
Meaux, 1521. 1st ed. See Brunet, I1 
1146. 

Albrecht Durer. Underweysung der 
messung mit dem xirckel, Nuremberg, 
S25 a eLSteeGn 

Etliche underricht xu befestigung 

der Stett. Nuremberg, 1527. 1st ed. 

Hierinn sind begriffen vier buecher 
von menschlicher Proportion. Nurem- 
berg, 1528. rst ed. 

Georg Agricola. De re metallica libri 
XII . . . Ejusdem de animantibus 
subterraneis liber. Basel, 1556. 1st ed. 

Jean Bertaud. Enxcomium Trium Mart- 
arum cum earundem cultus defen- 
stone adversus Lutheranos. Paris, 
Josse Badius & Galiot du Pré, 1529. 
(See R. Brun, Le Livre Illustré en 


France au XVIe siécle, pp. 39 £., 
150). 

Missale ad usum Ecclesie Sarisburiensis, 
una cum dicte ecclesie consuetudim- 
bus et institutis. Paris, 1529. 

The Booke of Common Prayer. Lon- 
don, E. Whitchurche, ¢1553?3. STC 
16288. 

The Booke of Common Prayer. Lon- 
don, R. Jugge, (15773. STC 16306? 

Thomas Naogeorg (Kirchmeyer). Reg- 
num Papisticum. Basel. 1559. 


Nicodemus Frischlin. Phasma: hoc est, — 


Comoedia posthuma, nova et sacra, 
de vartis haeresibus et haeresiarchis. 
rWittenberg?3, 1592. 1st ed. 
Operum poeticorum paralipomena. 
Darmstadt, 1610. 

Introductiones oeconomicae simul 
et politicae historiis, fabulis .. . ex- 
positae. Frankfurt-on-Main, 1614. 

Henry Holland. 4 treatise against 
witchcraft. Cambridge, 1590. STC 
13590. 

Francesco Maria Guazzo. Compendium 
maleficarum. Milan, 1608. ist ed. 
Giacomo Zabarella. De rebus naturali- 

bus libri XXX. Ed. tertia. Cologne, 


1597- 


Music Department 


Tenori @ con- 
trabassi intabulati col soprani. Venice, 
Ottavio dei Petrucci, 1509. 


Francesco Bossiniensis. 


Franchino Gafturio. De harmonia musi- 
corum instrumentorum. Milan (?), 
per G. Pontanum, 1518. 

Marco Antonio Cavazzoni. Recerchari, 
Motetti, Canzoni. Libro primo. ,Ven- 
ice, 15233. 

Sebald Heyden. Musicae, id est, artis 
canendi libri duo. Nuremberg, 1537. 

Francesco da Milano. Intabolatura de 
lauto, Venice, 1546-47. 

Vincenzo Ruffo. I quarto libro di messe 
@ set voct. Venice, 1574. 

Della scelta di madrigali de? pit eccel- 
lenti autori de? nostri tempt. Libro 
primo. Florence, Giorgio Marescotti, 
1582. 


Leal 


‘Thomas Weelkes. Ballets and madrigals 
to five voyces. London, 1608. 

Paul Schaeffer. Cantiones sacrae. Gorae, 
1621. 

Girolamo Alessandro Frescobaldi, JJ 
secondo libro di toccate . . 
1637. 

Henry Lawes. Choice psalmes put into 
musick, for three voices. London, 
1648. 


. Rome, 


VINCIANA 


The Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana at 

Los Angeles reports the following acces- 

sions since their last account, RN II, 13: 

C. Julius Caesar. Commentarium de 
bello gallico. Venice, P. de Pincius, 
1494. 

Euclid. Elementa geometriae. Venice, 
Ratdoldt, 1482. 

Merula. Exnarationes Satyrarum Juve- 
nalis. ‘Yreviso, B. Confalonerius, 
1478. 

Perottus. Rudimenta grammatices. Ven- 
ice, P. Mela, [1477]. Leonardo used 
a copy of this popular simplified 
grammar book for his autodidactical 
studies in Latin. He copied many 
columns of words from it into MS 
I and Codex Atlanticus, fol. 367 r c. 

Plutarch. Plutarchi vitae. Venice, Jo- 
hannes Rigatius de 
1491. On both title pages the deli- 
cate framework of the Mallermi 
bible 1490 is used. This specific copy 
has great significance for the Vincian 
Library as it has two ownership 
entries and many marginal notes by 
the hand of Franchino Gafurio, chief 
musician at the Sforza Court during 
Leonardo’s Milanese period. 

Seneca. Senece omnia opera. Venice, 


Monteferrato, 


Bernardus de Coris de Cremona, 
1492. 
Schedel. Liber chronicarum. Nurem- 


berg, Anton Koberger, 1493. 


Kate Steinitz, librarian, makes the fol- 
lowing report on the Library’s forth- 
coming publications: 


‘We have revised the manuscript of our 
Catalogue raisonné of the editions of 
Leonardo’s Trattato della Pittura 1651- 
1951 (with descriptions of its main 
source, the Codex Vaticanus [Urbinas] 
1270, and of the abbreviated ms copies 
in circulation before the Trattato was 
printed). Of the three ms copies in the 
Library each one represents a different 
type and the remaining copies we have 
in photographic reproductions. The 
catalogue also contains chapters on the 
history of the Trattato illustrations 
with a special study of Poussin as illus- 
trator of Leonardo and the problem of 
replicas of his illustrations. We hope 
to have the catalogue printed in 1951. 
Also under way is the compilation of 
a definitive catalogue of our complete 
Library, to be finished in the Leonardo 
year of 1952.’ 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Eugene M. Waith reports again (cf. 
RN IJ, 53) on recent accessions: 

71 incunabula, including the editio 
princeps of Petrarch’s De Contemptu 
Mundi, Strassburg, 1473; a perpetual 
almanac, Venice 1498; the only known 
copy of Prognostikon fur das Jahr 1491 
by Christophe de Glotz; the editiones 
principes of the Epistolae by Quintus 
Curtius Rufus, 1500; and the surviving 
fragment of Censorinus’s De die Natalz, 
1497, containing the first printing, in 
Latin translation of Cebes’? Tables. 
Also the Venice 1478 edition of the 
Opera of Lactantius and two editions of 
St. Augustine’s De civitati dei, 1475 
and 1494; a first edition of Bartholo- 
maeus Platina de Sacchi’s Vitae pon- 
tificum, Venice, 1479, and what seems 
to be the only copy in America of a 
German translation of Alain de la 
Roches’ Psautier de la Vierge, Augs- 
burg, 1492. Finally mention should be 
made of the edztio princeps of Isidore 
of Seville’s De fide Catholica contra 
Judeos, Rome, 1485, the earliest anti- 
Jewish tract which has survived. 
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Several Renaissance pieces of Judaica 
were added including three incunabula. 
Among later books there are Geoffrey 
Tory’s L’Art et Science de la Vraye 
Proportion des Lettres Attiques, Paris, 
1549; Aristotle’s Meteorologia, Nurn- 
berg 15123; Petrarch’s Canzoniere, 
Florence 1515. 

A group of seventeen works of nautical 
Americana printed between 1471 and 
TESS Tie 

Several sporting books fall in this 
period: the Venusini Canes of Joannes 
Darcius, Paris, 1543; the Reliqua lib- 
rorum De arte venandi of Emperor 
Friedrich II of Germany, Augusburg, 
1596; Conrad Heresbach’s Foure Books 
of Husbandry, London, 15773; Fadrique 
Zuhiga y Sotomayor’s Libro de cetreria 
de caca de acor, Salamanca, 1565. 
What may be the first book in Spanish 
on the horse, Recopilacio de los mas 
famosos autores Griegos y Latinos que 


tratato de la excelecia y generacio de 
los cauallos by Alonso Suarez, Toledo, 
1564. 

An Exhibition celebrating the sooth 
anniversary of Aldus Manutius brought 
the library Aldine edition of Strabo 
(1516); Seneca (1517); .Anthologia 
Graeca (1521) and Galen (1565) with 
twelve later works. 

Elizabethan drama has been strength- 
ened by copies of Marston’s Malcon- 
tent (1604); Shakespeare’s (?) Peri- © 
cles (1630); Arden of Feversham — 
(1633) 3 the Tragedy of Nero (1624) 5 
Mucedorus (1634), and a masque by 
George Chapman for the Inns of 
Court (1614). 

The finest illuminated ms acquired is 
a French translation of Peter Comes- 
tor’s Biblia scholastica, together with a 
copy of the Latin editio princeps, Augs- 
burg, 1473. 


Projects &P News 


HISTORY 


William F. Church (Brown) read a paper “The Problem of Consti- 


tutional Thought in France from the End of the Middle Ages to the 
Revolution’ at a session of the International Congress of Historical 
Sciences (Paris, August 28-September 3). 

Leona C. Gabel (Smith College) is continuing (cf. RN I, 27) her 
translation of the Commentaries of Pius II, jointly with Florence A. 
Gragg. Books IV-V of the Commentaries appeared 1947, books VI-IX 
have gone to press, and the final instalment (books X-XIII) is in 
progress. 

William J. Hirten (Rutgers) is preparing a facsimile edition of 
Erasmus’ De Contemptu Mundi, first English translation. 

Eva-Maria Jung (Georgetown) is preparing a book on ‘Vittoria 
Colonna and the Evangelism in Italy.’ 

John E. Longhurst (New Mexico) is preparing a critical English 
edition of Alfonso Valdes’ Dialogo de Lactancis, written in defense 
of the sack of Rome (1527) by the imperial forces of Charles V. To 
be published by the New Mexico Press in 1951. 
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Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries. 
This project (cf. RN II, 37-40) has been officially adopted by the 
Union Académique Internationale upon the proposal of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Grants for running expenses have been 
received from Columbia University and from Sweet Briar College. 
(Contributed by P. O. Kristeller, Secretary). 

Panos P. Morphos (Tulane) is preparing ‘a critical edition of Les 
trois Dialogues contre les Nouveaux Académiciens of Guy de Brués 
(1557), including a study of skepticism and relativism contained in that 
work. The fact that the characters in the Dialogues are Ronsard, Baif, 
Nicot, and Aubert presents problems which are also studied in this 
project.’ 

Benjamin N. Nelson (Minnesota) reports that thanks to a grant 
from the University he is now continuing (cf. RN I, 42 and II, 70) 
his researches into the influences of later medieval and Renaissance 
Romanocanonical jurisprudence and moral theology on the development 
of English doctrines of equity and law merchant. 

Henry M. Paechter. Paracelsus: Magic imto Science. To be published 
by Henry Schuman, New York, Spring 1951. 

Elizabeth F. Rogers (Wilson College). ‘An edition of the (diplo- 
matic) correspondence of Sir John Hackett, Henry VIII’s Ambassador 
at Malines 1526-1534. There are about 98 letters of his extant, about 
9 letters to him, several comments on him in others’ correspondence. 
So far he has been only a foot-note in A. F. Pollard’s Wolsey or biog- 
raphies of Tyndale, or the brief account of him in my Correspondence 
of Sir Thomas More, p. 406. Part was used for a paper in Medievalia et 
Humanistica last spring.’ 

Eva M. Sanford (Sweet Briar College) is ‘working on a book on 
Juvenal in 15th century Italy, based primarily on unpublished commen- 
taries in Italian libraries, to show their relations to the printed com- 
mentaries of the period, and their significance for the study of Renais- 
sance scholars. Working in Italian libraries (on a Fulbright grant) this 
year, I found a considerable amount of important material that has not 
been included in previous studies of Juvenal commentaries, as well as 
much that has received only very inadequate mention.’ 

Dorothea Waley Singer. Giordano Bruno: His Life and Thought 
(With Annotated Translation of His Work, ‘On the Infinite Universe 
and Worlds’). To be published by Henry Schuman, New York, this 
winter. 

Ernest F. Sixta (State University of Iowa), Fulbright Fellow. A 
year’s study at the University of London on ‘Economic Paternalism in 


England: The reigns of Elizabeth and James I.’ 
[75 ] 


LITERATURE 


Allen R. Benham (University of Washington) contributes two 
queries: 

‘In George C. Sellery, The Renascence, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1950, it is asserted on p. 86 that Boccaccio’s Vita di Dante is the 
“first biography of an artist.” I wonder if Professor Sellery has over- 
looked the lives of the Roman poets by Suetonius. There are six of these, 
and even if some are not by Suetonius the latest belongs to the 4th 
century of the Christian era. See the Loeb Library Suetonius, II, Har- 
vard University Press, 1939. 

In Oliver L. Dick, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, London, Secker and War- 
burg, 1950, there is on p. 351 a note on Viscount Fairfax. The Fair- 
faxes were never viscounts but only barons, and there is no William 
Fairfax in the 17th century nobles of the Fairfax line. The dates given 
are also strange.’ 


Bradstreet Exhibit. The Tercentenary of Anne Bradstreet’s The 
Tenth Muse, Lately sprung up in America, or Several Poems . 
London, 1650, is being celebrated by a valuable exhibit at the Stevens 
Memorial Library at North Andover, Mass. This, clearly, is an item 
beyond the confines of RN, but we salute the poetess and gentlewoman, 
an avowed disciple of du Bartas, daughter of a governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony who settled in North Andover in 1645. 

Bulletin of the Comediantes. Vol. II, no. 2 (November 1950) has 
been received and contains, among others, L. L. Stafford’s (Mexico 
City College) ‘Random Notes on the Technique of Editing a Comedia.’ 
Among the supplements published is “A Current Bibliography of Foreign 
Items Dealing with the Comedia by J. A. Parker (Toronto) and A. G. 
Reichenberger (Pennsylvania). The publication is mimeographed twice 
a year, annual subscription 25 cents, and inquiries should be addressed 
to Everett W. Hesse, editor, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Cornelia C. Coulter (Mount Holyoke) continues her work on Boc- 
caccio (cf. RN III, 20) and will read a paper on ‘Boccaccio’s Bucolicum 
Carmen before the American Philological Association, Toronto, De- 
cember 27-29. 

G. R. Elliott (Brunswick, Me.) ‘Scourge and Minister’. A scene-by- 
scene interpretation of Hamlet in the light of sixteenth-century human- 
ism, based on a re-study of the original texts of the play. Duke University 
Press, December, 1950. 

W.N. Francis (Franklin and Marshall College) writes that he is 
working on an ‘edition of Lodowick Bryskett’s Discourse of Civil Life 
(1606) and would like to know of the existence of any copies of this 
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book beyond the following: British Museum (2), Bodleian, Harvard, 
New York Public, Folger (2) and Huntington.’ 

Maurice A. Hatch (Kentucky). An edition of the English and Latin 
(translated) letters of Roger Ascham. ‘The work will, even with selec- 
tion, probably run to two volumes. I shall exclude state letters, concen- 
trating on the personal correspondence.’ 

Abraham C. Keller (University of Washington) continues his re- 
search in the field of the French Renaissance (cf. RN II, 21-23). 
He will be the chairman of a conference on ‘Montaigne’s Liberalism’ on 
December 28, 2.00-3.30 p.m., Room 4, Hotel Statler, New York 
(Modern Language Association). ‘We shall have a good number of 
French Renaissance scholars to thresh out the issue of Montaigne’s liberal 
and conservative ideas.’ 

Carmen Rogers (Florida State University). A study of ‘Medical 
Symbolism in The Faerie Queene.’ A portion of the manuscript was 
presented before the South Atlantic Modern Language Association on 
November 24. 


Seventeenth Century Newsletter. Vol. VIII No. 3 (October 1950) 
contains a report by Percy Simpson (Oxford) on the Oxford edition of 
Ben Jonson’s Works. “T'wo volumes will come out later in the year. 
Vol. LX will have a survey of the text, a stage history of the Plays, and 
the commentary on the Plays up to Volpone. Vol. X will complete the 
commentary on the Plays and the Masques. The edition will end next 
year with Vol. XI. This will include the commentary on the Poems and 
the Prose Works, supplementary notes on the Life to bring the first 
two volumes up to date, and an index. With this volume my lifelong 
labours on Jonson will come to an end.’ 

The editorship of the Seventeenth Century Newsletter has been taken 
over by J. Max Patrick as of November 1950. Subscriptions, $1.00 a 
year, may be sent to him at Anderson Hall, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. The newsletter features a bibliography of current 
periodical literature. Articles are listed and also briefly summarized (20 
to 100 words). It is planned to augment this current survey ‘with 
abstracts of all such articles published in the past in such periodicals as 
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Shakespeare Quarterly (cf. RN III, 13). The following articles are 
scheduled for the issues of January and April, 1951: John C. Adams, 
‘That Virtuous Fabric;’ F. S. Boas, ‘Joan of Arc in Shakespeare, 
Schiller and Shaw;’ Arnold Edinborough, “The Tudor Revels Office;’ 
Murray W. Bundy, ‘A Record of Edwin Booth’s Hamlet;’ John 
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Paterson, ‘The Word in Hamlet;’ Brents Stirling, ‘Bolingbroke’s 
“Decision”;? G. W. Williams, ‘The Poetry of the Storm in Lear, 
Beginning with the January issue, James G. McManaway (Folger) 
will succeed R. M. Smith as editor. Mr. Smith, who will be the chair- 
man of the Advisory Board, leaves behind him a record of distinguished 
service in difficult times. 


MUSIC 


Louise E. Cuyler (Michigan) is continuing her work on Isaac’s 
Choralis Constantinus. This year she published a modern edition of 
part III of the Choralis (University of Michigan Press) and in 1951 
she will prepare, under a Rackham research grant, an edition of the five 
Mass Ordinaries appended to the Choralis in the edition published by 
Hieronymus Form-Schneider at Niirnberg, 1550-1555. She will carry 
on her research at Constance (Switzerland) which provided the name 
for Isaac’s famous collection, in Italy, and in the Low Countries. 

Charles Haywood (Queens College). ‘A Bibliography of Musical 
Settings to Shakespeare texts: Vocal and Instrumental, Solo and En- 
semble, in all languages.’ This is part of a projected series of musical- 


bibliographical monographs on great men of literature and music, cf. the 


author’s ‘Cervantes and Music’ (announced RN II, 46) and his “Bib- 
liography of Musical Settings to Cervantes Texts’ (in: Cervantes Across 
the Centuries, ed. Flores & Benardete, Dryden Press, 1947). For his 
Shakespeare survey Mr. Haywood would welcome advice and sugges- 
tions. 

Edward Lowinsky’s (Queens College) paper on the Vallicelliana ms 
(cf. RN II, 73-74) has appeared JAMS III, 173-232. The connec- 
tions of the ms with the history of Florence and the Savonarola move- 
ment should be of interest to scholars in many fields. Mr. Lowinsky is 
now at work on an essay, ‘New light on the history of the piano-forte.’ 
‘A fascinating letter, obviously written by the instrument-maker himself, 
which I found in an Italian archive, puts the first experiments with a 
“piano-forte” (i.e., a keyboard instrument capable not only of piano and 
forte, but of all dynamic shadings) back into the middle of the 17th 
century. It demonstrates that the idea of the piano-forte is rooted in the 
musical aesthetics of the Baroque and that its ultimate origin lies in the 
Renaissance philosophy of music as the art of expression par excellence. 
I have reported on this find in a lecture before the New York branch 
of the American Musicological Society last May.’ 

Musical Quarterly. Articles about Renaissance music scheduled for 
1951 include ‘ “Sodaine and Unexpected” Music in the Renaissance’ 
by Ernest T. Ferand (January); an article on Eustorg de Beaulieu by 
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Nanie Bridgman, and one or two articles by Dragan Plamenac on two 
chansonniers. 

Tudor Madrigal Singers (cf. RN III, 57). William Ballard has 
edited and translated another madrigal-comedy, Alessandro Striggio’s 
Il cicalamento delle donne al bucato, 1567. The first performance will 
be given by the group at Kimball Hall, Chicago, on March 9, 1951. 

For recent acquisitions of the Music Department of the Newberry 
Library, cf. the section on Libraries of this issue. Regarding the illus- 
trated catalogue, ‘Four Centuries of Music,’ cf. p. 51 of the Autumn 
issue. 


WISUAL ARTS 


Winslow Ames (Springfield, Mo.) A translation and revision of 
Joseph Meder’s Die Handzeichnung: Ihre Entwicklung und Technik. 

Dartmouth College has recently acquired the Alfred Byers Wade 
Collection of fifty fine prints representing various media and periods. 
From Martin Schongauer, with a Flagellation (B. 12) and Death of the 
Virgin (B. 33), to Robert Nanteuil, with two large mid-seventeenth 
century portraits, the work on wood and on copper of the earlier Euro- 
pean masters is presented in examples of excellent quality. A magnificent 
print of the Four Riders woodcut is one of eight pieces by Diirer, which 
include the Prodigal Son (B. 28), Flight into Egypt (B. 89), and two 
other woodcuts from the Marienleben, and the famous portrait of 
Albrecht of Brandenburg (B. 102). Jacob Binck, Jean Morin—the 
portrait of Antoine Vitré—, Ferdinand Bol and Antoine Masson are 
represented, and one of the noted etchings from the hand of Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck, a portrait of Jean de Wael, is in the collection. (There are 
also eight Rembrandts, representing all three stages of his development. ) 

Kunstchromk (cf. RN III, 57). Vol. III No. 10 (October 1950) 
reproduces correspondence regarding the disputed attribution of a small 
marble statue in the Morgan Library to the young Michelangelo. Any 
controversy that boasts three letters by the late Heinrich Wé6lfflin is 
distinguished. There are also notes by W. R. Valentiner and Leopold 
Dussler; and references to de Tolnay, Middeldorf and Weinberger. 
(That the Zurich Theatre invited W6lfflin to lecture on the historical 
Griinewald prior to the premiere of Hindemith’s Mathis, der Maler is 
one of the incidental bits of information contained in the Wé6lfflin 
letters.) The issue also contains a report of recent Renaissance acquisi- 
tions by the Augsburg Municipal Collections. The sculptural fragment, 
‘Head of an Emperor’ (1470-1480), and the relief, “The Baptism of 
Christ? (1510), are reproduced in full-page illustrations. 

Gunther Neufeld (Cambridge, Mass.) has received a year’s grant- 
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in-aid from the American Philosophical Society toward the completion 
of a book provisionally entitled ‘The Genesis of Works of Art: Studies in 
the Creative Process.’ It will include essays on Leonardo’s ‘Virgin and 
Christ Child with St. Anne,’ Michelangelo’s ‘Rivergods’ and “Times of 
Day’ for the Medici Tombs, and Parmigianino’s ‘Madonna dal collo 
lungo’. In these essays an attempt is made to trace the development of 
certain imaginative conceptions. The purpose is to discover the process 
by which the artist arrives at solutions that were unforeseen at the start 
and achieves what Whitehead called a ‘creative advance into novelty.’ 

New York. The Metropolitan Museum of Art has recently acquired 
an allegorical painting, unique in 16th century France. Attributed to 
Felix Chrétien, it shows Jean de Dinteville, Bailly de Troyes, as Moses, 
and his elder brother, Francois, Bishop of Auxerre, as Aaron, accom- 
panied by their younger brothers, Gaucher and Guillaume, before Fran- 
cis I as Pharaoh. The different figures in the group are identified by 
inscriptions on the borders of their garments. This allegory, on panel, 
69% inches high by 755% inches wide, was painted in 1537 as a pendant 
to Holbein’s painting “The Ambassadors.’ The latter, showing Jean de 
Dinteville and George de Selve, painted in 1533, is now in the National 
Gallery, London. Both paintings belonged to the Dinteville family until 
1787 when they were sold with the collection of Nicholas Beaujon and 
bought by the artist-dealer Lebrun. The group painting of the Dinteville 
brothers disappeared after the Beaujon sale and reappeared over a hun- 
dred years later at Christie’s in 1910 as a Johannes Holbein (which 
inscription it bears). The attribution to Felix Chrétien, secretary to the 
Bishop of Auxerre and Canon of the Cathedral of Auxerre, remains to 
be studied. Only two works by Chrétien are known, “The Stoning of 
St. Stephen’ in the Cathedral of Auxerre, and a Triptych with Scenes 
from the life of St. Eugenie in the Church at Varzy. (Contributed by 
Elizabeth E. Gardner) 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art has recently acquired a magnificent 
collection of Italian paintings from the Kress Foundation. The follow- 
ing are reproduced in the Museum’s Bulletin for Autumn 1950 in full- 
page illustrations: Giovanni Bellini, “The Infant Bacchus;’ Raphael, ‘St. 
Sebastian ;” Piero di Cosimo, ‘St. John the Evangelist;’ Tintoretto, ‘Por- 
trait of Gabriele di Pietro Emo;’ El Greco, “The Holy Family with St. 
Anne and Little St. John.’ Other paintings include Vittore Carpaccio, 
‘Portrait of a Lady;’ Il Sansovino, ‘Madonna and Child; Monagram- 
mist XL, ‘Madonna and Child with Saints;’? Andrea Previtali, “The 
Annunciation ;’ Titian, “Education of Cupid;’ Il Moretto, ‘Madonna 
and Child Enthroned;’ Perino del Vaga, ‘Nativity ;’ Moroni, ‘Portrait 
of a Nobleman.’ 
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